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Musical Festival at Cologne. 


THE REPORT OF A FRENCHMAN. 


{We translate from the Rerua et Gazette Musicale the fol- 
lowing account of the Lower-Rhine Festival which occurred in 
the first week of June. It will furnish some good points of 
comparison and contrast with our late Festival in Boston ; 
and for this purpose the report, clearly a fair one, of an out- 
sider is better, perhaps, than one taken from a German paper]. 


Cologne, June 7. 1865. 

The Musical Festival which has just come oft 
in this city lasted three days. It was very bril- 
liant, and drew crowds from all the neighboring 
countries. I speak not only of other cities of 
Rhenish Prussia, of Diisseldorf, Aix-la-~Chapelle, 
Coblentz, Tréves, Bonn, Miinster, &c., but of 
Brunswick, of Wie baden, of Frankfort, of May- 
ence. Belgium, too, furnished its contingent, a 
very considerable one, of curious visitors. France 
itself was pretty largely represented, thanks to 
an excursion train at reduced prices, organized 
by the powerful Company of the North. For 
four days, the streets of Cologne, too narrow al- 
ways for the most part, offered a crowded and a 
lively spectacle only to be compared to what we 
see in Paris during great national fétes. 

The Gurzenich concert hall is admirably fine 
and shames Paris, which possesses nothing like it. 
Twelve hundred auditors are there seated very 
much at ease and can circulate about very con- 
veniently. This point is more important than it 
seems; one has but an imperfect enjoyment of 
music when one breathes badly, and when the 
body is for several hours condemned to immobili- 
ty in a constrained position. The®onstraint and 
physical pain resulting from it in the long run 
singularly diminish the intellectual pleasure 
which you came to seek, and sometimes ends by 
annihilating it. One end of the hall, occupied by 
a platform, whence rise immense gardens, was 
reserved for the performers. On the 4th, 5th 
and 6th of June, you counted there 600 chorus 
singers and 180 instrumentists. In the middle 
front there was erected a sort of tribune, from 
which the chief of those harmonious phalanxes 
directed their movements and communicated to 
them the fire with which he was animated him- 
self. This chief—you know him, doubtless—is 
M. Ferpinanpd HItver, whose talent Paris for- 
merly applauded as pianist, and who afterwards 
conducted, for a year, under Mr. Lumley’s man- 
agement, the orchestra of our Théatre-Italien. 

Hiller is now Kapellmeister of the city of 
Cologne. It is an honorable position, and a suf- 
ficiently lucrative one, if I am well informed. 
There he enjoys a consideration which he owes 
to his character as well as to his talent. He is a 
learned musician, a man of convictions, conscien- 
tious, who takes seriously all that he does. Dur- 
ing these three days, very laborious days for him, 
I do assure you, he has not had a single moment 
of yielding to fatigue or negligence. And yet by 
how many rehearsals had not these three days of 
public performance been preceded! The cho- 
ruses—to speak only of them—had been rehears- 
ed, I am told, nearly thirty times. And yet you 





count among them none who are not musicians, 
more or less ready readers. It is not in Ger- 
many that you meet singers by instinct, what the 
Italians call orecchianti (who sing by ear). But, 
if they come sufficiently prepared by previous 
studies, they have a respect for Art, a feeling of 
the Beautiful, a lively desire to approach as near- 
ly as possible to perfection. No difficulty re- 
buffs them; no labor can wear out their pa- 
tience. 

These choirs are composed exclusively of ama- 
teurs. But they must not be confounded with 
our choral societies in France, where we see only 
working people. All classes of the bourgeoisie of 
Cologne and of the neighboring cities are repre- 
sented in them, including the wealthiest families. 
They hold it an honor to take part in the execu- 
tion of a great musical work. They take extreme 
pleasure in it, and no one likes to deprive himself 
of that pleasure. All those young men in black 
coats and white gloves, all those elegant and 
fresh young girls who sang upon the platform, 
saw at a distance, in the hall, their relations, who 
had payed a pretty high price for their places. 
You can hardly imagine the beautiful sonority 
produced by the re-union of those young and pure 
voices, nor the accuracy of their intonation, nor 
their ensemble, nor the precision of their maneu- 
vres, nor the infinite variety of their finer shadings, 
nor the tenuity of their pianissimo, nor the power 
of their crescendos and their fortes. It was mar- 
vellous. I ought to say, however, that the femi- 
nine part of this admirable choir appeared to me 
very superior to the masculine. The tenors had 
some moments of hesitation, and gave here and 
there slight signs of feebleness. The basses 
lacked force in the grave passages; once more I 
remarked this singular phenomenon, now com- 
mon to almost all Europe: There gre no longer 
any deep voices; and when the contrapuntal 


| evolutions carried the bass part below B, it dis- 


appeared. On the other hand, the contraltos 
had a superb energy, and the sopranos [the 
Rhine is famous for its soprano voices.—Tr.], 
which never once screamed nor shouted, even in 
the most exciting passages demanding the great- 
est force, had a timbre at once brilliant and vel- 
vety, a sonority sweet and penetrating, which 
captivated the hearer in spite of himself, and 
caused all his soul to vibrate. Thus must the 
angels sing. 

[Opening the London Musical World, this moment brought 


in, we are saved the trouble of completing our translation. 
since it is all done there, better, no doubt, than we could do 


it.] 

The orchestra consisted of the musicians of the 
place, with a reinforcement from the neighboring 
towns. To these were added some few amateurs. 
The wind instruments were not, at times, all that 
might have been desired, but the violins and 
double basses displayed an amount of spirit, pre- 
cision, brilliancy, and power, which must be un- 
conditionally praised. Every one was struck by 
their skill in the accompaniment, by the delica- 
cy of their piano, and by their nice touches of 
light and shade. 


The programme on the first day contained 
only two works: the overture to Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, and the oratorio, with double chorus, of 
Israel in Egypt, one of Handel’s masterpieces. 
These grand compositions of Handel's, which we 
never hear in France, are marvels of harmonic 
science, and characterized by a degree of steadi- 
ress and of energy, by a certain sovereign majes- 
ty, which astound the imagination. There is a 
story—told, I think, by Carpani, the author of 
Haydine—that Haydn, being in London, hap- 
pened to hear, for the first time in his life, one of 
Handel’s oratorios executed by a considerable 
number of singers, according to the English fash- 
ion. He was astonished, delighted, and quite 
carried away, exclaiming in his admiration : 
“There is the master of us all! compared with 
him we are only so many children!" Haydn 
really did not say too much, for, on the second 
day of this Festival, when the second and third 
parts of The Seasons were performed, they were 
far, despite all the genius possessed by their au- 
thor, from producing so grandiose an effect as 
that of Handel’s oratorio. 

And yet this effect was not, on the present oc- 
casion, as powerful as it ought to have been, be- 
cause the two choruses were seated on the same 
platform. They should have been placed at the 
two opposite ends, or, at least, two opposite sides 
of the hall; at any rate, they ought to have been 
placed at a considerable distance trom each other, 
so that the composer’s intentions might have been 
thoroughly and perfectly carried out. Such a 
result has been achieved, at the Conservatory, in 
that fine piece by Leisring, which is performed 
‘there every year. The chorus is left in its usual 
place, and four soloists are despatched to the top 
of the steps, where, by singing piano, they appear 
to be very far off. At Cologne, one of the two 
choruses might have been located in an upper 
legallery, running round the hall, at least ten 
metres from the ground. Perhaps no one thought 
of this. Perhaps it was not practicable, for I did 
not examine the galleries. But, whatever the 
cause, the result is no less to be regretted. 

Independently of the two choruses, Israel in 
Egypt requires five reciting voices, or soloists: a 
soprano, a contralto, a tenor, and two basses. 
These five parts, all important, were sustained 
by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mlle. Pau- 
line Wiesemann (that is to say, the soprano part 
was divided between two), by Mlle. Franciska 
Schreck, M. Gustave Walter, M. Jules Stock- 
hausen, and M. Max Staegemann. Mme. Lem- 
mens, whilom Miss Sherrington, sang, if I mis- 
take not, last summer, in Paris. You consequent- 
ly know her. A pretty woman, with a pretty 
voice, executing correctly her groups, her scales, 
and her arpeggios, and, moreover, shaking well. 
We should have to praise everything about her, 
if she were less affected, and if the amiable ac- 
cent of Great Britain were not so apparent in her 
German. M. Jules Stockhausen is better known 
among us than even Mme. Lemmens. He was 





with us, I fancy, several years at the Opera 
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Comiqug, where the management hardly turned 
his talent to the best account. They wanted to 
make a comic artist of him, and that was not his 
vocation. He is, at present, Musik-Director at 
Hamburgh, which, I believe, is the proper place 
for him, since he is not only a first-class execu- 
tant, and probably the most skilful barytone of 
the day, but something more; he is, above all 
things, a great musician, thoroughly acquainted 
with every branch of his art.—Mlle. Schreck is 
a concert-singer, residing at Bonn, the country 
ot Beethoven, where she wasborn. She possess- 
es a very fine contralto. She sings with some- 
what austere simplicity, perhaps, but she phrases 
magisterially, and with remarkable talent for ex- 
pression. Mlle. Pauline Wiesemann has a charm- 
ing voice, but it is not yet formed; and the pret- 
tiest mouth in all the world, but it opens badly. 
M. G. Walter is a singer from Vienna. His 
voice is a very fine one, though, perhaps, a little 
too sombrée, as the worthy Parisian professors of 
singing say. He sings exceedingly well, as does 
his colleague, M. Max Staegemann, a bass from 
the Theatre Royal, Hanover; a good recommen- 
dation, for we all know that the King of Hano- 
ver isa great lover, and an excellent judge, of 
music. M. Staegemann valiantly held his own 
against M. Stockhausen, in a prodigious duet of 
the First Part: “Der Herr ist der starke Held” 
(a very weak translation of the English text: 
“The Lord is a Man of War.”)—The music has 
all the originality and—excuse the word—all the 
cranerie of the English phrase. Nothing can be 
more astonishing than the vocal style, ag well as 
the pace and style of the accompaniment. While 
listening, you feel yourself all over, and ask your- 
self where you are.—You are with Handel, that 
is all !—I have neither the time nor the space to 
speak in detail of every piece. Let it suffice to 
say that the execution of this grand work was 
extremely satisfactory. 

"The programme of the second day was more 
varied: Beethoven’s overture to Coriolanus, 
third part of Schumann’s Faust, Beethoven's 
Symphony in A, second and third part (‘‘Sum- 
mer” and *Autumn,”) of Haydn’s Seasons. As 
a rule, with the exception of certain little defects 
in the details, resulting, as I have already men- 
tioned, from the weakness of some of the wind 
instruments, the execution was worthy of those 
glorious masterpieces which the conscientious 
Germans approach only with profound respect. 
They are too well known—except the Fausi/—for 
me to say anything about them. I may, howev- 
er, remark that M. Hiller does at Cologne the 
same thing M. Georges Hainl now does at the 
Conservatory: he takes the trio of the third 
piece so slow as absolutely to transform it into an 
Andante. This strikes me as exaggerrated and 
affected. I have been told it is the German tra- 
dition. That may be, but this languishing pace 
deprives the piece of its accent and vigor, sensi- 
bly dimirishing its effect. I say deliberately— 
though I may raise up against me all Germany 
from Hamburgh to Vienna, and from Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to Kénigsberg—that I greatly prefer Hab- 
eneck’s tradition— We do not yet know Schu- 
mann in France. Most of the soloists who have 
undertaken, during the last few years, to import 
his works among us have played scarcely any 
but the later ones, which are not the best. To- 
war's the end of his career, when he was fatigued, 
melancholy, discouraged, and already, perhaps, 
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laboring under the mental malady to which he 
fell a victim, he often wrote what M. Wagner’s 
friends have entitled: “The Music of the Fu- 
ture,” that is to say, music without ideas. Quite 
recently Madame Szarvady introduced to our 
notice a very different Schumann: a Schumann 
both accomplished and inspired. The Concerto 
in A major which she played at her last concert 
is a most valuable work. The Faust which we 
heard at Cologne, and which is often heard in 
Germany, teems with original ideas and harmon- 
ie combinations, exceedingly remarkable,but nev- 
er eccentric ; it is exceedingly melodious ; skil- 
fully adapted for the voice as well as for the or- 
chestra; and animated with a very powerful vein 
of poetry. M. Pasdeloup, whom I met at Co- 
logne, and who had come on purpose to attend 
the Festival, will, I feel sure, see that something 
is to be made out of it. 

The third day was for the soloists. However, 
a Symphony by M. Hiller was performed. It 
contains a great deal of science and talent. espec- 
ially the Third Part, a very original and piquant 
The overture to La Flite Enchantee 
was given less rapidly than at the Théatre-Ly- 
rique, and consequently with more crispness and 
accent. It produced a deep impression, as deep 
T think as that of Oberon, which terminated the 
concert. I need not speak of the solo-singers ; 
but T cannot terminate this article, already too 
long, without proclaiming the success of Madame 
Szavardy, a success fairly earned by her magis- 


Scherzo. 


terial execution, her noble style, and her power- 
ful energy, which detracts nothing from her mar- 
vellously delicate finish, from her fiery spirit, al- 
ways, however, contained within due bounds; in 
a word, from her accent, as well as from the 
depth of her expression when the harmony grows 
overcast, and the melody impassioned. It was 
in Beethoven’s G major Concerto that she dis- 
played all these qualities which it isso rare to see 
combined. She was, however—for we must tell 
the whole truth-—-admirably assisted, firstly by 
the band who accompanied her with incompara- 
ble intelligence and tact, and then by -her piano, 
a magnificent instrument from the factories of 
MM. Pleyeffand Wolff. Brilliantly, yet sweetly 
sonorous, and capable of every gradation of ex- 
pression under a skilful hand, it satisfied all the 
caprices of the virtuosa, and was never once at 
fault. The hall is twice as spacious, in length, 
at least, as the salle of our Opera, and yet, even 
at the end, nothing was lost. Pleyel’s pianos al- 
ways possessed the advantage of being so solid as 
to be almost indestructible, and of possessing a 
vigorous tone, united to a very prolonged vibra- 
But the upper octave was deficient in 
Thanks to the 
laborious researches and ingenious inventions of 


tion. 
brilliancy, and the keyboard stiff. 


M. Wolff, these defects have disappeared, and 
his pianos are, at present, nearly as brilliant as 
those of Erard. His key-boards are no less sen- 
sitive, if we may use that expression. They yield, 
as though of their own accord, to the slightest 
pressure of the hand, and instantly respond to all 
the sentiments, to all the emotions of the perform- 
er, just as a high-spirited and well-trained horse 
appears to share the passions which affect his ri- 
der, and to divine his thoughts. 
Leon Darocner. 
lpia insist 

Paris.—Mendelssohn’s little. domestic opera, Die 
Heimkehr aus der Fremde, never intended for public 
verformance, has been brought out at the Théatre 

yrique under the title of Lisbeth. 





Annual Meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 


We alluded very briefly in our last issue, to the 
proceedings at the adjourned meeting of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, which was held in Bumstead 
Hall on Friday evening 16th of June. This was 
the 50th Annual Meeting of the Society. An un- 
usually large number of members were present. 
The Reports on the occasion possess more than 
ordinary interest, and we, therefore, make no apology 
in presenting them to our readers at length. 

First in order, came the Treasurer’s Report for the 
past year, wliich, in the absence of the venerable in- 
cumbent in that office, Mr. Matthew S. Parker, (now 
in his 84th year), was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Barnes. By this document it appears that the total 
receipts, added to the balance in hand at the begin- 
ning of the year, make up the sum of $1332,01 ; and 
that the expenditures during the year have been 
$989,31, leaving a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 
$342,70. The Society is now wholly free from debt. 

The Annual Report of the Librarian, Geo. H. 
Chickering, Esq., was next submitted, as follows : 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN : 


My duties as Librarian during the season just clos- 
ing, although more arduous than in former years, 
have been performed willingly by me, and in a man- 
ner, I hope, that has given satisfaction to you. The 
extra amount of duty was the consequence of the 
Festival, to have taken any part in which I feel is 
looked upon with pride by all who participated in it. 
My duties, however, were greatly lightened by Mr. 
Bedlington, the assistant Librarian ; for on him de- 
volved much hard labor, and the admirable execu- 
tion of it was witnessed by all who took part in the 
Festival. 

In closing my last Report, I informed you that the 
Orchestral music of Mendelssohn’s 42d Psalm, to- 
gether with 105 vocal parts and two scores of Costa’s 
Eli, had been ordered from England. These, with 
an orchestral score of the Psalm, were received and 
added to the Library, after having been properly 
bound, last October. One copy of £/i was returned 
to Mr. Ditson, who since then has published the 
work. The addition of the instrumental music of the 
Psalm and the vocal parts of £/i was made at a cost to 
the Society of $215.26. At one of the early meetings 
of the Governflent of this Society, it was decided 
that, at the proposed Festival in commemoration of 
the semi-centennial anniversary of its formation, the 
following works should be performed : The Messiah, 
Creation, Elijah, Hymn of Praise, Israel in Egypt 
and Nicolai’s Festival Overture. I was requested to 
obtain such vocal and instrumental music of these 
works, as we might need, in addition to what we then 
owned, sufficient in all for a chorus of six hundred 
voices and an orchestra of one hundred instruments. 

The performance of this duty I at once entered 
upon, ordering three hundred copies of Israel in 
Egypt from England. These were received early in 
January, but before they reached us I visited Mr. 
J.D. Kent, and examined a collection of music that 
had formerly belonged to the Musical Education So- 
ciety. In this collection I found very much that we 
should need at our Festival, and other music that I 
thought would be of value to the Society. Mr. Kent 
desiring to dispose of the whole, and offering it on 
exceedingly favorable terms, I. purchased the entire 
collection. * * * 

The next addition to our library was of music pur- 
chased of Mr. Stutson, being a portion of that for- 
merly belonging to the Mendelssohn Choral Society. 
It consisted of 118 chorus scores of Messiah, 144 of 
Elijah and many orchestral parts for eack work. 
From Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, I obtained 122 
chorus scores of the Messiah, and from Messrs. 
Tolman & Co., 67 copies of Elijah. All the rest of 
the music required for the Festival I purchased of 
Messrs. Ditson & Co., which was either published 
by them or imported from England especially 
for us. They also engraved and printed for us 500 
copies (voice parts) of the Festival Overture, of 
which we retain the plates. Add to this nearly 100 
separate orchestral parts, imported for us, and all the 
music required for the oratorios to be performed at 
the Festival, was obtained. The only other addition to 
the library was that of 1000 copies of the music sung 
by us June Ist at the Eulogy on President Lincoln. 
This, consisting of the Chorals, “‘Cast thy Burden 
upon the Lord,” Luther’s Judgment Hymn, and 
the chorus “Mourn ye afflicted people,” from Ju- 
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das Maccabeeus, was engraved and printed for us at 
the expense of the city. 

Most of the music purchased of Mr. Kent and Mr. 
Stutson was in excellent condition, the little that re- 
quired it being rebound before using. All the music 
purchased during the season was entered on our cat- 
alogue and labelled as the “Property of the H. & H. 
Society, not to be taken from the hall.” The re- 
quest contained in the latter part of the sentence was 
not strictly complied with, for much music was, and 
is still, taken from the hall. If this was taken 
away to study at home, after obtaining permission to 
do so, no fault can be found, unless some are still 
studying, when such studies should have been only 
for the benefit of the Festival and the music returned 
at its close. * * * * Of the orchestral music belong- 
ing to us, none was lost. In this connection I will 
state that the Orchestral music for the Symphonies, 
Overtures, &c., performed at the afternoon concerts 
during the Festival, was mostly loaned us by the 
New York Vhilharmonie Society. Their generosity 
has been properly acknowledged by a voteof thanks 
passed by our Government and transmitted to them 
by the Secretary. 

To give a proper idea of the actual additions to our 
Library during the past season, I will state that they 
consist of 2133 separate vocal parts, 473 vocal scores, 
649 piano-forte vocal scores, one orchestral score and 
193 separate orchestral parts. 

The music purchased for the festival, including 
some repairs and the printing of labels, cost us about 
$1050, and, as before stated, that purchased before the 
festival, and not for it, cost $215.26. These 
large additions to our music, with what we 
hefore possessed, have been properly arranged on our 
Library shelves, completely filling them and form- 
ing, I think, the most valuable musical library of its 
kind in the country. 

I am happy to inform you that what is termed in 
our By-Laws“the other property of the Society,” and 


whose care devalves on your Librarian, has received" 


an addition recently. For many years this other 
property consisted of a huge double bass and a pair 
of kettle drums. My care of the double bass ceased 
when it was sold a few yvearsago. The drums still 
exist in excellent condition, and did good service at 
the Festival. The addition referred to consists of 6 
clarionettes, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, and 2 bassoons. These 
instruments were purchased for and are owned by the 
Music-Hall Association and our own Society jointly, 
and were manufactured especially for us in New 
York, under the directlon of Mr. Zerrahn. The cost 
to our Society for its portion of the expense of these 
instruments was $300. The object in obtaining 
them was to overcome the difficulty, or impossibility, 
of tuning the instruments owned by the members of 
the orchestra to so low a pitch as that of the organ. 
Thus an important: step has been taken to facilitate 
our performances of those great works in which our 
Library is so rich. Let each season witness such im- 
provements as that just closed, and although ngne of 
us may live to see it, the Society will surely live to 
celebrate its one hundredth anniversary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. H. CuicKEeRIneG. 
Boston, June 16, 1865 Librarian. 


From the Report of the Secretary, Loring B. 
Barnes, Esq., which was next presented, we extract 
the following : 

* * + * * 

“T trust it may not be considered out of place, Mr. 
President and Gentlemen, for me to tell you with 
what anxiety, mingled with fears and doubts, and yet 
with hope and confidence, the discussions of the va- 
rious important questions constantly arising in con- 
nection with the Festival wéete entered upon by the 
officers of the Society and disposed of according to 
the best information at hand; neither is it unbecom- 
ing for us to rejoice at the great and perfect success 
of the enterprise, which not only relieved our friends 
who so generously contributed their names with large 
amounts liable to asssssment in case of loss, but ad- 
ded largely to our own means; at the same time 
placing in the hands of the two great National chari- 
ties a sum of no inconsiderable amount. I will not 
intrude farther, however, upon the ground properly 
belonging to the Presjdent, but will content myself 
with giving you a few items of interest already on 
record. 

The Society appeared but three times, during the 
entire season, before the public, previous to the Festi- 
val. First in presenting “li,” in November, which 
resulted in a small loss, and not again until Christ- 
mas, when the “Messiah” was given twice on succes- 
sive evenings to full houses. A concert commemo- 
rative of our great National victories was in prepara- 
tion for Easter, and would have been given but for 
the great calamity which befel the nation at that time 





| —the assassination of the President of the United 


States—which obligated an indefinite postponement, 
and caused a loss for expenses incurred, These 
were all given on joint account with the Music-Hall 
Association. ‘ 

Next came the Festival with its nine Concerts and 
Oratorios, preceded by numerous rehearsals, involv- 
ing constant and laborious work for all concerned,— 
officers of the Society, conductor, organist and cho- 
rus. When all the excitement of that festival week 
had passed, there still remained one more duty for 
that great festival chorus to perform, and that was, 
in answer to an invitation of the City of Boston, to 
perform snitable music on the occasion of the Eulo- 
gy by the Hon. Charles Sumner onthe late President 
Lincoln. Notwithstanding the arduous and almost 
incessant labors of the week then but just closed, the 
ladies and gentlemen composing the chorus were 
found promptly in attendance, and sang the mu- 
* selected for the occasion in a satisfactory manner. 

ith this the season closed. 

There have been twenty-four persons admitted to 
membership during the past season, and some five or 
six more have passed examination and been admitted 
by ballot as members of the Society, but, for reasons 


‘not given, have declined to qualify, and consequently 


are not enrolled as members. Only one member has 
resigned his position during the past season, and no 
expulsions have taken place ; a circumstance entirely 
unprecedented for the past several years. 

Death has deprived us of two of our most honored 
and most active members, and another no less active 
and constant in his attendance has also passed away, 
John F, Payson, John H. Pray and James Dyer, were 
among the most constant attendants at all rehearsals 
and concerts ; and their vacant seats will not soon be 
filled by more devoted members than they long ago 
proved themselves to be. Mr. Payson, though not 
enrolled as an original member, was admitted, ac- 
cording to the records, but a month or two later than 
those entitled “original ;” his name appearing under 
date of June 8th, 1815. Mr. Pray registered his 
name but a month later, July 6th, 1815. Both ren- 
dered invaluable service to the Society during their 
long term of membership, and both passed away with- 
in a few hours of each other, at about the date of our 
last annual meeting. Honored be their memory. 

Mr. Dyer’s membership dates from 1838 to within 
a few months past, when he too passed away. . 

This, Mr. President, forms a portion of the records 
of the Society during the past season, with the reci- 
tal of which my duties are brought to a close. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lorine B. Barnes, 


Boston, June 16, 1865. Secretary. 


Mr. Geo, W. Palmer, one of the Trustees, and 
Treasurer of the Festival fund, then presented a brief 
but very satisfactory statement, from which it appears 
that the whole amount received from the Festival 
was $21,180, and the total expenses a little upwards 
of seventeen thousand dollars, leaving a balance of 
very nearly four thousand dollars to be applied in the 
manner set forth in the original prospectus. 

The President, Dr. Upham, then read his Annual 
Report, which we give in full, as follows : 


GENTLEMEN, Memners oF @rHeE HANDEL AND 
Haypn Society: 


It is not possible for me, amid the multiplicity of 
duties that have recently been crowded upon me, to 
present to you, at this time, other than a very hur- 
ried Report. 

I am happy to congratulate you, at the outset, up- 
on another year of success. I refer now to the ordi- 
nary operations of the Society in the year which has 
just closed. That it has proved financially success- 
ful appears from the Treasurer’s Report, to which 
you have just listened ; artistically, also, it has fallen, 
at least in no whit behind its predecessors in the 
measure of its excellence—although, in the prepara- 
tions necessarily given to the Festival performances, 
but just completed, the regular concerts of the season 
have been fewer than the average. Our meetings for 
practice commenced at an earlier date than usu- 
al, and have been continued at least a month later, 
greatly to the advantage of the Society. 

The actual musical force of the Society, as you 
perceive from the Secretary’s record, has been 
increased during the year, and, I am happy to add, 
has proved a more earnest working force than_here- 
tofore since my acquaintance with the Association. 
How much of this is to be attributed to the stimulus 
of the great Festival, you are yourselves the best 
judges. 

I am glad to note, in the Report of the Librarian, 
the substantial increase of your Library. This is a 
solid and valuable acquisition to your property, and, 





at the same time, should be considered a gain in an 
artistic point of view to our whole community. By 
purchase, in conjunction with the Music Hall Associ- 
ation, (as has already been mentioned by the Libra- 
rian in his Report) the Society has now a joint inter- 
est in a complete set of orchestral instruments, [the 
wood department,] adapted to the pitch of the Great 
Organ inthe Music Hall. These: instruments were 
made to order by an accomplished manufacturer in 
New York, and are pronounced in every way perfect 
and complete. It is the intention of your Board of 
Trustees to place them in the custody of a proper per- 
son, who shall be responsible for their safe keeping 
and judicious use ; and it is hoped that their employ- 
ment, in the concerts that may in future be given by 
the Society in the Music Hall, will add to the com- 
pleteness of the general effect. 

In my last year’s Report, I took occasion to al- 
Jude to some of the prominent faults pertaining to 
Associations of a kindred nature with our own—and 
from which we ourselves could not claim to be ex- 
empt. In many of the particulars then. named, I am 
happy to note an evident improvement. This is in 
some measure, as I believe, to be attributed to the 
carrying out of the suggestions, then presented, for 
the better organization of the Executive Department 
of the Society, by the appointment of a staff of Snu- 
perintendents, and the assignment to them of specific 
and definite duties. Even more can be done with 
advantage, in this direction, in the future. Indeed, 
the more the discipline of the Society can approach 
to military system and exactness, the better, I am 
convinced, it will be ultimately relished by the mem- 
bers themselves, and the easier and pleasanter will 
their ordinary duties at our meetings appear. This 
will especially be so when our number of active and 
working members shall be largely increased. 

I should be derelict in my duty, did I not again 
direct your attention to some of the standing faults 
of the Societv, which always have been, and unless 
corrected will always continue to be a drawback to its 
complete success. In this list of deficiencies, now as 
ever, absenteeism at rehearsals must be counted as 
first and foremost. It is this want of regularity and 
punctuality, on the part of some of the older mem- 
bers in partienlar, in their attendance upon our sta- 
ted meetings for practice and rehearsal, that gives to 
a full performance—a public performance especially 
—such uncertainty in its results. I would respect- 
fully but earnestly suggest that the attention of the 
Government of the Society, in the ensuing year, be 
engaged in devising some means whereby this prime 
evil may be lessened if not wholly eradicated. 

And I must again refer to the suggestion brought 
forward in a previous Report, that some method be 
adopted by which the attendance of individual mem- 
bers shall be marked at such rehearsals as may be 
given in preparation for a public performance, so that 
the presence and participation of all who are to take 
part in such public exhibition shall be ensured for a 
reasonable number of times. Until some such course 
be pursued, I am convinced that perfect unity, aceu- 
racy, and certainty of results can never be obtained. 

The habit of an improper position of the body 
while singing, of an inadequate utterance, and of im- 
perfection in the quantity and quality of the voice, is 


‘so prevalent in all our larger and smaller organiza- 


tions for choral music, as to demand your careful and 
conscientious consideration. Indeed, I do not hesi- 
tate to advise, as the best possible investment of a 
portion of the time and money of the Society, the 
employment of a competent instructor in the Ele- 
ments of Vocal Drill, as it is now practised in the 
several departments of the Public Schools. Ifa se- 
ries of lessons were given to the Society as a body in 
this important branch of vocal culture, I feel sure they 
would not only be greatly interested, but would also 
evince, in the performances of another season, a sur- 
prising advance in all that pertains to choral excel- 
lence and success. 

And while upon the subject of the Society’s short- 
comings, I may mention that of irrelevant conversa- 
tion—in whispers or loud talking—both at public 
performances and at rehearsals. I need not remind 
you how seriously such practice detracts from the at- 
tention that ought to be given to the music in hand, 
to say nothing of the annoyance it often occasions to 
those in the immediate vicinity of the talkers. If 
those who may feel themselves guilty of this infringe- 
ment of the decorum of the concert-room, will ob- 
serve the absolute silence and attention which is ex- 
acted in the ranks of the great choir of pupils from 
our Public Schools in their annual performances in 
the Music Hall, they cannot fail to be convinced. of 
the beauty and propriety of such a requirement ; and 
what is applicable to the children and youth of our 
schools, is equally applicable, in kindred positions, 
to us, who are but children of a larger growth. 

I will take this occasion again to express the opin- 
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ion, that if the forces of our chorus were so distribu- 
ted as to furnish an equal number of voices to each 
of the four parts, 2 better balance of tone would en- 
sne, and a more artistic and satisfactory effect be the 
result. With the belief that the interest of the Soci- 
ety would be promoted by its increase to the number 
of six hundred, and that, for the present, this lim t 
ought not to be exceeded, | would respectfally rec- 
ommend to the Examining Committee that they 
canvass most carefully the present apportionment of 
voices, and ascertain with exactness the total num- 
ber of active and efficient members of the Society. 
As preliminary ‘to this, a Catalogue should be made 
out, at once, in which the names of all should be in- 
serted, each in his appropriate place. If, then, it shall 
appear that—on the basis T have named as the prop- 
er limitation of our forces for the present—any of the 
departments of the chorus arealready filled, no more 
should be admitted, under that head, till, by resigna- 
tion or otherwise, the proportion has been reduced. 
It will be readily seen that tenors and altos are the 
voices which, nnder this arrangement, wil! be most in 
request for the ensuing season. Indeed, I shall be 
surprised if, on such careful canvass, it does not ap- 
pear that we have already the requisite number of 
sopranos and bassos pledged as permanent members ; 
and when once our limit is reached, and the requis- 
ite six hundred, in equal apportionment of parts, has 
been obtained, the care of the Government must be 
directed to acquire and retain,within these limits, the 
best materials only. Then will the Society have 
reached a point where it will be no longer necessary 
to have a care for the filling up of its ranks —but, on 
the contrary, the Committee will be beset with 
applications for admissions, and those whose names 
are now inscribed upon its rolls will be careful lest, 
by any neglect on their part of a strict regard to 
all the Rules and Regulations of the Society, they 
may subject themselves to lossof membership. This 
is the enviable condition of the only two other kin- 
dred Associations of equal renown (so far as T know) 
with our own, the Sacred Harmonic Society of 
London, and the Sing-Academie at Berlin. 

But it is time for me to allude more particularly 
to the recent commemmoration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the formation of our Society. I turn gladly 
to the consideration of so pleasant and grateful a 
theme. And first, let me especially congratulate you 
upon its abundant and everywhere-acknowledged suc- 
cess—a success more than we had dared to anticipate 
—more, as it is recognized and sealed by the public 
approbation, than we have ourselves since claimed 
for it. In this so gratifying result you will find, I 
doubt not, a sufficient reward for all your self-sacrific- 
ing interest and devotion, during these long months 
of study and preparation, in which, with a zeal and a 
patience that can only be explained by a real love for 
the Art you have espoused—you have given your 
time and study and best efforts. 

It may not be amiss, in this connection, to call your 
attention for a few moments to what may perhaps 
be termed a brief historical — of the great Musi- 
cal Festivals of the world. he first in importance 
among these—if we throw aside the occasional 
Church jubilees, which from time to time have 
periodically been celebrated in Roman Catholic com- 
munities—was the grand Commemoration of Han- 
del, as it was called, which took place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in 1784. On this occasion, for the first 
time, so far as we are informed, upwards of five hun- 
dred well trained vocalists and instrumentalists were 
consolidated into one body. The bestof the London 
Choral singers, the elite of the bands and orchestras 
of that famous metropolis, together with Madame 
Mara and other distinguished vocalists of the 
time, here vied with each other in rendering homage 
to that great man, who had twenty years previously 
—on Good Friday, 1765—finished his long and labo- 
rious career, died, and was buried in English soil, 
and whose statue was shortly afterwards to be al- 
lowed a place within the sacred walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey—a privilege which, in the estimation of 
Englishmen, is the pinnacle of posthumous fame. 
This undertaking, as I have said, was the first of its 
kind. Itis called by one of the biographers of Han- 
del “a great and trying occasion.” The worthy 
Londoners, from royalty downwards, were greatly 
interested in the event. Itis amusing at this day, to 
recall the fears and misgivings of the publie—which 
were freely expressed—as to the possible eftects of so 
vast a body of sounds as was then, for the first time, 
to be compressed within the four walls of a building. 
By some it was predicted that an orchestra so un- 
wieldly could never be in tune; by others that, from 
their number and great distance apart, they could 
never play in time. By some, it was insisted that, 
owing to the immense size of the building, no single 
voice had the least chance of being heard by any one 
remote from the immediate vicinity of the stage; by 
others it was gravely asserted that the aggregate 





sounds of the band and chorus would be so loud, 
that whoever heard their performance could never 
hear again! Dr. Burney, speaking seriously and in- 
telligently of the effect upon the'hearers of this great 
choral force, as he calls it, says the totality of sound 
seemed to proceed from one voice and one instru- 
ment, and, in its power, produced not only new and 
exquisite sensations upon judges and connoisseurs of 
the Art, but was felt and acknowledged by those who 
never received pleasure from music before. ‘‘These 
effects,” he continues, in his somewhat quaint but ex- 
pressive phraseology, “run the risk of being doubted 
by all but those who heard them, and my description 
of being pronounced fabulous, if it should survive the 
present generation.’’ He dwells,among other consid- 
erations, upon the silence of the vast audience, it being 
“remarkable,’’as he says,“throughont the whole per- 
formance.” The Count Buonicini,an Italian nobleman 
of eminent taste and discrimination in musical matters, 
and who was present on that occasion,has written of it 
in the following strain: ‘I shall long have before my 
eyes that prodigious orchestra, the like of which had 
never before its existence upon the earth. Ihave in 
vain tortured my memory to find any festival similar 
to this cither in history or fable. Certainly, since 
the inexhaustible riches and variety of harmony were 
first displayed, I believe that it has not been possible 
till now, to assemble upwards of five hundred musi- 
cians, and, what is still more extraordinary, without 
impeding by their numbers the most accurate and fin- 
ished execution.” 

Bear in mind that all this is said of an aggregate of 
but little more than 500 instrumentalists and yocal- 
ists combined. 

The nett proceeds of the five performances of this 
festival were upwards of £12000. This sum, 
it may be interesting to remark,—as has heen the 
case with so many occasions of a similar character 
since—was devoted mainly to charitable pur- 
poses, being divided, after some inconsiderable reser- 
vations, equally between the Westminster Abbey In- 
firmary, the Musical Fund Society, and the Found- 
ling Hospital. “That such a sum could be raised in 
so short a time, by the productions of a single com- 
poser only,” says one of the crities of the day, “may 
be numbered among the marvellous powers of music.” 

I have thus dwelt upon this first instance of a great 
and successful festival of sacred music, partly from its 
historical interest, and partly to show, by contrast, 
the remarkabie advance in the appreciation of the 
public at the present day, and the comparatively ex- 
traordinary culture of the art and science of music 
that now prevails, and which makes it possible, in 
this city of less than 200,000 inhabitants, to gather 
together a choral and instrumental force by far supe- 
rior numerically—and I believe artistically as well—to 
that which, less than a hundred years ago, called 
forth such extravagant exclamations of delight from 
the most accomplished and appreciative audiences in 
the metropolis ot the world. 

Music, it has been well said, is a progressive 
art and its developments are of recent date. Indeed 
it was not till the beginning of the 18th century, that 
Oratorio had begun to acquire importance.. And as 
a proof of the rapid development of the love of orato- 
rio among the people, the great musical festivals 
which began, as we have seen with the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784, have, within the last half 
century, spread and néultiplied all over the Continent 
of Europe. In England they were followed up in 
the years 1785, 1786 and 1787, successively, each 
occasion improving upon its predecessor in numbers 
and in the excellence and magnificence of its appoint- 
ments. 

But “it was not till the beginning of the present 
century,” says Mr. Jennison, in his admirable resumé 
of the progress of music in the last half century, pub- 
lished a few years since in Dwight’s Journal, “that 
this example of England,in all its ample porportions, 
was followed upon the Continent—first in Germany 
in 1804, next in Switzerland in 1810, after which they 
became common throughout the German States.” 
As late as 1835 a festival of similar nature was cele- 
brated for the first time in Italy ; this was succeeded 
the following year by one in France and alsoin Russia. 
The great musical gatherings which for the last 
twenty years have been held in the valley of the 
Rhine in the vintage time are to be counted among 
the most beautiful and significant of the domestic in- 
stitutions of social, music-loving Germany. In our 
own land, setting aside the out-door carnivals of our 
German brethren in New York, Philadelphia,and the 
larger cities of the West, as hardly coming within the 
category, our first grand festival of choral music 
was given in the spring of 1857, under the auspices 
of this Society, in the Boston Music Hall, during the 
presidency of our excellent and much esteemed friend 
and fellow citizen—for we cannot yet give him up to 
New York—Mr. Charles Francis Chickering, with 
an orchestra of eighty instruments, a chorus of six 





hundred well trained vocalists, and a most admira- 
ble array of soloists. But to England, as at the first, 
so now and always, must be awarded the palm for 
excellence and completeness of choral performances, 
on a scale, too, of amplitude and grandeur that has 
never been approached elsewhere. The great trien- 
nial festivals of the last twenty-five years, held in 
Birmingham, in York, in Leeds, in Bradford, in 
Liverpool, and more recently in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham under that Prince of Festival Directors, 
Mr. Robert B. Bowley, are familiar to us all. To 
give some measure of the progressive ideas of the 
English in regard to the niusical éonstruction of these 
festival occasions I will adduce the following statistics. 
At the Commemoration of Handel in 1784, the exact 
number engaged, according to Dr. Burney, was 527. 
At the festival in the same place on the succeeding 
year, 616; at the festival in 1786, 741; at the 
festival in 1787, 806; at the various triennial fes- 
tivals in the provincial towns of England before 
named, the numbers engaged have ranged from 500 
or 600 to ahont 1500. At the opening of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition in Dublin, in May 1853, the 
combined chorus and orchestra numbered 1200; at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace in London, in 1854,the 
number was 1700 ; at the Festival in the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace in 1857, preparatory to the Grand 
Commemoration of 1859, it was 2500; and on the 
occasion of the Commemoration itself in 1859, the 
forces employed fell but little short of 4000! This 
was the case also at the same place in 1862, when 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Association came 
near having the first use of the “great instrument” 
that lent such distinction and brilliancy to our own 
recent festival occasion; and at the coming  trien- 
nial festival. which is to take place in the palace at 
Sydenham next week, as I learn from a prospectas 
sent ont by Mr. Bowley, a similar gigantic choral 
and instrumental force, together with the best orato- 
rio soloists of the world, is to be engaged. Such, in 
very brief, is a sketch of the rise and progress of the 
grand musical festivals, as they may be termed, par 
excellence and without exaggeration. 

To return for a moment to the occasion which has 
so lately engrossed our immediate attention. It is not 
for me to say, perhaps, in how far it is entitled to take 
rank with the great festivals to which I have allud- 
ed; and IT may he accused of partiality in the expres- 
sion of my opinion, which is nevertheless sineere— 
founded as it is upon some knowledge and personal 
experience of similar events elsewhere and in varions 
parts of the world—when I sav that in point of legit- 
imate, honest, and artistic resnits, it will at least bear 
comparison with the best of them. That its influ- 
ence upon the taste of this community, and upon the 
fature prosperity of our own Society, will be most 
happy and beneficial, I do not @ntertain a doubt. 

Not the least in importance athong interesting in- 
cidents of this festival, isthe expression of good will 
and fellowship it has bronght forth on the part of kin- 
dred wsociations in our sister cities, from two of 
which I have received communications which, with 
vour permission, I will now read. One is a letter 
from the New York Harmonic Society addressed to 
the Boston Handel and Havdn Society—covering a 
Resolution—in words as follows’: 


New York, Mar 22, 1865. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Officers of 
the New York Harmonic Society, called by the Pres- 
ident, and held Saturday the 20th inst., the following 
resolution was unanimonsly passed. 

Resolved,—That, the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society being about to celebrate, by a Musical Festi- 
val, their semi-centennial anniversary, we, wishing to 
express to them our hearty congratulation for the 
great success which has attended their labors, and 
our sincere desire for their future prosperity, do here- 
by appoint two delegates to be present at the coming 
anniversary of the Boston Handel & Haydn Society, 
and represent us on that occasion. Whereupon the 
President, Mr. T.S. Berry, and Mr. G. F. Isley, 
were elected said delegates. 

T. S. Berrr. 
Pres. N. Y. H. Society. 
D. B. Jounston. 
Sec’y N. Y. H. Soc. 


The other is a communication from the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Philadelphia, most elegantly 
drawn up, in the following words : 


To THe Hanper & Haypn Society or Boston: 


[seal j 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Philadelphia, held May 4, 
1865, it was unanimonsly resolved to present to your 
Society a communication expressing a desire to cul- 
tivate those fraternal feelings which should exist be- 
tween two Institutions bearing the same name, and 
laboring for the same high end. 

In compliance with that Resolution, we congratu- 
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late you upon the honored and respected name which 
your exertions in the cause of music have achieved 
for you, and extend to you our appreciation of the 
skill with which the operations of your Society have 
been conducted, resulting in the development of that 
public spirit which so successfully sustains you. The 
advancement of a taste for Sacred Music, and the 
cultivation of that taste to a standard which can ap. 
preciate the majesty and beauty of the productions of 
Handel and Haydn, is to us, as it is to you, the ob- 
ject of our earnest endeavor. We aim, equally with 
you, (and, if in a degree successfully,we shall equally 
with yoh pride ourselves) at the perpetuation of those 
great names whose compositions, stamped with clas- 
sic. dignity, derive their highest inspirations from the 
lofty subjects of their song which breathe noble and 
generous sentiments, harmonize the minds and 
hearts of men, excite admiration of the works of 
God, and show forth His praise. 

We feel that the importance of the influence of 
music on the mind is not fully appreciated, nor its 
powers sufficiently called forth. The early history of 
all nations presents instances of its wondrous effica- 
cy. The poets of Greece and Rome concur in at- 
tributing to it a great moral power. 

By divine institution, Sacred Song, of which we 
have the remains in the Book of Psalms and other 
parts of the Old Testament, formed almost the only 
social worship of the Hebrew temple. Luther had 
ear, science, and execution, and his hymns and _ his 
music, powerfully seconded by other and superior 
poets, poured the stream of Sacred melody through 
the land. No country can pretend to rival Germany 
in the richness of its religious music, and our earnest 
endeavor should be to create the same euphonic taste 
and judgment in our land, conscious, as we are, that 
music is the grand means of keeping the flame of re- 
ligion glowing in the hearts of:the people. 

The path we have marked out for ourselves is the 
same over which you have struggled; our ambition 
is to assist in the furtherance of the cause of sacred 
music, as ably in our city as you have done in yours; 
and, although we follow in your footsteps, we feel that 
emulation which tempts us to hope that we may equal 
all that you have heretofore accomplished in that 
cause, 

We have long since been convinced that great hen- 
efits would result from the gathering together of the 
musical societies of neighboring cities and towns in 
great musical Conventions, and hope, at no distant 
day, to initiate a movement here, corresponding to 
that you have made so productive of good. 

We desire to congratulate you, as the parent Soci- 
ety in the United States, on the long course of pros- 
perity which you have enjoyed, and also to express 
the hope that it now rests upon a permanent founda- 
tion, destined to flourish and extend its influence 
long after we who now sustain these Societies shall 
have passed away. 

We beg leave to introduce to you our esteemed 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Sentz,of Philadelphia, by whom 
this communication will be presented. 

Tn conclusion, we cordially extend an invitation to 
your members to visit us, when in Philadelphia, at 
Handel & Haydn Hall, and assure you that you will 
receive from us a hearty welcome. 

(Signed) A. R. Pavt, 
President. 
Jno. Grier Umstep, 
Vice. Pres’t. 
And others of the Goverment of the Society. 


To these most gratifying and kindly communieca- 
tions, a fitting response will, in due time, be officially 
made. 

Before leaving the subject of the recent festival, 
allow me to suggest the propriety of establishing, un- 
der the auspices of our Society, a celebration on a 
similar scale as a periodical and regular institution, 
feeling, as I do, every confidence that such an enter 
prise can be ereditably and successfully carried out, 
at least once in three years, to the great benefit of 
the Society and the good of the community. 

It remains for me to tender to my associates in the 
Government of the Society, one and all, my earnest 
appreciation of their untiring zeal and devotion to the 
interests in their charge, during the trying year just 
past, and especially to offer them my sincere and 

eartfelt thanks for the uniform courtesy, an@ good 
nature ; and patience and Christian forbearance, they 
have, at all times, shown to me as their presiding of- 
ficer. Congratulating you, gentlemen, upon the good 
fortnne of possessing, in those to whom I have al- 
luded, such faithful and efficient administration of 
your affairs,—your gentlemanly and accomplished 

ice President ; your beloved and venerable Treasur- 
er; your intelligent, courteous Librarian, and his 
faithful assistants ; your devoted, untiring Secretary ; 
your active, thoroughly competent corps of Superin- 
tendents, watchful and attentive, patient, long-sufter- 
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ing and kind ;—congratulating you, as I do, honestly 
and heartily, upon all this, with my thanks, also, for 
all that you have done—and so successfully done—in 
the past season, and with many apologies for inflict- 
ing upon you so lengthy a report, I will weary you 
no longer to-night. 








Musical Correspondence, 


SprinGrietp, Mass., Jone 12.—Our neighbor- 
ing city of Hartford must be a very musical place, 
judging from the number of first-class concerts it has 
patronized the past season. The most noticeable one, 
and probably the best, was given on the 8th of last 
month by the Choral Union, assisted by twenty-slx 
of the Germania Orchestra from Boston. A new 
work from the pen of the talented young organist and 
composer, Dudley Buck, Jr., was brought out for the 
first time at this concert, and we are happy to add it 
was a genuine success. The work is a musical ren- 
dering of the forty-sixth Psalm, for solos, chorus and 
full orchestral accompaniments. 

Mr. Buck has had advantages superior to most of 
his professonal brethren, having studied several 
years in Leipsic and Dresden ; and musical accura- 
cy, at least, was to be expected from him. In this 
work the highest culture is apparent, together with a 
leaning toward originality, ifnot genius. The intro 
ductory prelude and first chorus : ‘God is our refuge 
and our strength,” produced at the rehearsal a decid- 
ed sensation, even among your fastidious Germani- 
ans, and which they manifested by real Teutonic 
zeal and earnestness. No. 2, Soprano solo and dou- 
ble quartet, is finely conceived and well instrument- 
ed, affording a pleasing contrast to the telling cli- 
maxes in the chorus. 

The composition throughout shows a masterly 
knowledge of counterpoint, and a nice and clear com- 
prehension of orchestral effects and resources. The 
style is a happy medium between the strict and free 
schools. Mr. B. has evidently studied the scores of 
such composers as Schumann, Rietz,and David ,rather 
than the older classicists. A slight touch of Wag- 
nerism is apparent in the final chorus, if the free 
use of the brass can be called such, but which the 
subject demands. This is a fugue chorus, and is 
the most elaborate part of the work, as bringing out 
the fullest resources of voices and instruments. 

The work merits a more detailed and careful analy- 
sis than we feel competent to give it, without a more 
familiar acquaintance with the score. We trust some 
of our music firms will find it for their interest to 
publish it in vocal score, as it must in our estimation 
prove a valuable addition to the list of sacred com- 
positions of like character. Martford is fortunate in 
having so talented a musician, and, what is more 
satisfactory, they seem to appreciate him. 

Oug own city of Springfield is picking up consid- 
erably in musical matters. On, or about the 28th of 
July coming, our new Music Hall is to be dedicated 
by a Grand Concert by our Mendelssohn Union, who 
will bring out the “Hymn of Praise,” assisted by an 
orchestra from your city. Something of the former 
musical interest seems to have newly awakened here, 
and all we need is a few more good musicians of 
ability, energy and character, to assist in raising our 
standard of appreciation to an equality with our 
sister cities in this respect. 





PIANISSIMO. 





Provipence, R. I., June 2.—Thinking a line or 
two from this goodly city would be acceptable to you 
in the present dearth of musical news, I send the 
few following “scraps,” about music ahd musicians 
here. Without exaggeration, I think there is no 
city of its size in the country where music of the 
highest order is so little appreciated, or where artists 
are so little encouraged, as this one. Several at- 
tempts have been made in times past to organize a 
mixed chorus, but either through professional jeal- 








ousies, or other inexplicable causes they have all 
failed. A universal apathy prevails, and those wish- 
ing to hear good music are obliged to go to Boston 
or New York,or go without it. Many of our church- 
es have fine quartet choirs, however, and I- think the 
quality of the music,sung will compare well with oth- 
er places. Grace Church and St. Johns have both 
good choirs and able organists in Messrs. Tingley 
and Hayward. The music at Dr. Hall’s (Unitarian) 
has for some time past been very fine, under the com- 
petent direction of Mr. E. A. Kelly, organist of the 
church. 

At the solemn services by the city authorities on 
June Ist, a select choir sang a chorus of Neu- 
komm, a quartet by Spohr, and the Integer Vite by 
Flemming, with fine effect. "A Funeral Anthem by 
Mr. Kelly was also sung, and we hope soon to see it 
inprint. I have heard it said that ha was to leave 
here in the fall and take up his residence in Boston. 
I trust not, as our city can ill spare so fine a musi- 
cian. 

The Orpheus Club under the direction of Mr. E. 
Baker is in a flourishing condition, and I believe is 
the only organized body of musicians here. Mr. E. 
Tonurjece is striving to establish a Musical Conserva- 
toire after the Europeun plan, with what success I 
have not heard. I wish him God speed in so lauda- 
ble an undertaking. Rocer WILtiaMs. 

Cuicaco, June 15.—The present week will close 
the finest and most complete Opera season that Chi- 
cago has ever witnessed, for which we have to give 
hearty thanks to Mr. Grau, the enterprising impre- 
sario, who has alone built up the Opera in Chicago, 
and has given to the music-loving citizens an oppor- 
tunity of hearing not only so many standard operas 
of the day, but also many new works of merit, almost 
contemporancously with their production in London 
and Paris. 

We doubt if Boston has ever witnessed a more per- 
fect season of opera than that just about closing. 
Fine singers, a superb orchestra, a well drilled cho- 
rus, splendid scenery and mechanical appoint- 
ments,—this Chicago has had in her midst for the 
last two months. 

Besides the usual repertoire of operas, we have 
had the following for the first time or nearly so :— 
Fra Diavolo; Don Sebastian; Forza del Destino ; 
Rigoletto. Don Sebastian has been given three times ; 
Fra Diavolo, four times; Don Giovanni, twice; 
Daughter of the Regiment, twice ; Martha, three times; 
Poliuto, four times. 

I have neither time nor space to speak as I would 
wish of the artists ; of the eloquent Zucchi; of Miss 
Kellogg,a charming lady and finished artist ; and 
of the beautiful contralto, Morensi. In Mazzoleni, 
Chicago has seen for almost the fitst time a great 
dramatic Tenor. He is not only a fine singer, but 
a magnificent actor ; a combination which is quite 
rare in this part of the country. May he soon return 
to us again. 

Massimiliani has already become a favorite by his 
beautiful voice and artistic rendering, while tti, 
who has never held a prominent part here before, has 
taken his place as the second Brignoli. Bellini, by 
his noble voice and great dramatic power, whether in 
a tragic or buffo part, has won the admiration and 
applause of all, while of Susini what can I say éxcept 
that he is the same as of old ? 

In conclusion let me thank Mr. Crosby for his 
magnificent temple of Art, and Mr. Grau for his ded- 
ication of the same, and may he soon return to us 

















full freighted with song. Yours, 
CuIcaco. 
Music Abrowd. 
London. 


Cuoervninti’s “ Mepea” has been the most no- 
table event of the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
We copy from the Zimes of June 7. 


Last night Cherubini’s tragic opera, M/edee, the 
book translated for the first time into Italian, and the 
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music heard for the first time in this country, was 
produced with a success due no Jess to the excellence 
of the performance than to the singular merits of the 
work. Although Cherubini was twice in London— 
in 1784 and 17$7—and composed several pieces for 
the “King’s Theatre,” of which, on the occasion of 
his second visit, he was appointed musical director, 
and although his dramatic overtures fairly divide 
opinion with those of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber 
at our classical concerts, his operas have never made 
way in England. Indeed, we are unable to recall a 
single instance tothe contrary. This is the more 
surprising when it is considered that Cherubini is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the great mas- 
ters, and was proclaimed by no meaner authorities 
than Haydn and Beethoven, after the production of 
his Faniska, at Vienna, the first dramatic composer 
of his epoch. How highly Mendelssohn esteemed 
him may be seen on reference to the second velume 
of the Letters. Itis eveh something in Cherubini’s 
favor that, like his friend and rival, Méhul, to whom 
the printed score of Medea is affectionately inscribed, 
he was one of those composers most thoroughly de- 
tested by Napoleon Buonaparte, perhaps the worst 
judge of music that ever affected to patronize the art. 
“ My dear Cherubini,” said the Chief Consul, “you 
are an excellent musician, but your music is so noisy 
and intricate that I can make nothing out of it.” 
“My dear General,” replied Cherubini, “ you are an 
excellent soldier, but I see no reason why I should 
try to adapt my music to your understanding.” Two 
of the operas of Chernbini—Zes Deux Journées and 
Medée, both composed originally for the ThéAtre 
Feydeau (Opéra Comique)—though rarely heard in 
France since the quasi-failure of his last dramatic 
composition (Ali Baba), are familiar to many of the 
towns of Germany; but in England, notwithstand- 
ing our immense progress in the general culture of 
musical taste since the first visits of Spohr, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, a progress in no small measure 
traceable to the immediate personal influence of those 
gifted men, they are wholly unknown. It was a 
bold step on the part of the director of Her Majesty’s 
, Theatre to set the initiative with one of the most 
difficult of all Cherabini’s works ; but complete suc- 


cess has justified it, and we have only to hope that: 


Faniska, or Les Deux Journées, may follow in due 
course, 

Medée, or Medea, as we now may style it—origi- 
nally produced at the Opéra Comique, 23d Ventose, 
year 5 (13th of March, 1797)—is the seventeenth of 
thirty-two dramatic works by Cherubini, and the fifth 
which he composed for Paris. The author of the 
book was Francois Benoit Hoffmann, a poet and con- 
troversialist chiefly remembered now by biblioma- 
niacs as an ardent partisan of the music of Méhul, 
which he defended in a pamphlet against Geoffroi, 
the once famous critic of the Journal des Debats. 
Like the author of the Italian Medea, set tp music by 
the prolific Simone Mavr, long kept on the stage by 
the admirable genius of Pasta, revived by Mr. Lum- 
ley in 1850, for Madame Pasta’s favorite pupil, Mlle. 
Parodi, and now, we imagine, laid forever on the 
shelf, Hoffmann has founded his drama upon the 
celebrated tragedy first represented at Athens (B. C. 
431), through which, with three others that have not 
come down to us, Euripides obtained the third prize. 
In the Greek play Jason abandons Medea for Glauca, 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. The sorceress, 
infuriated at being thus deserted by one who had pos- 
sessed her love, and through her enchantments has 
been enabled to win the Golden Fleece and achieve 
more wonderful deeds, 1s banished from Corinth by 
command of the King Feigning acquiescence, she 
untimately extorts permission from Creon to remain 
at Corinth for a single day; and, promised by geus 
a secure asylum at Athens, she employs the day of 
grace in contriving a plan by which she may revenge 
herself on Creon, Jason and Glauca. Deceived by 
her pretended submission, a wreath and robe, which 
by her art are impregnated with deadly poison, 
are accepted by Creon as presents from Medea to 
the new bride of Jason, who, wearing them, perishes 
in horrable torture, her fate being shared by the 
King, her father, who has embraced her in the mo- 
ment of agony. Medea’s next step is the murder 
of her two young children, which, after a fierce strug- 
gle between her affection for them and her hatred of 
Jason, she successfully carries out. Jason covering 
her with reproaches, and vainly asking to be allowed 
to see the bodies, she taunts him in return with his 
own misdeeds, and finally escapes in a chariot drawn 
through the air by winged dragons. There is no 
very great difference in the materials that form the 
basis of Hoffmann’s drama and the substance of the 

}reek tragedy. Certain incidents are superadded, in 
order to afford reasonable: opportunities for the com- 
poser, and these may speak for themselves, ®igeus, 
one of the speaking characters in Euripides, is not 
even alluded to in the French Libretto ; while Glauca, 





called Creusa by the Italian poets, after Seneca’s 
Latin Medea, and who is only spoken of in the 
Greek play, is re-christened Dirce, and becomes 
one of the principal singing personages. There are 
other slight dissimularities, but none especially 
worth pointing out. 

Of Cherubini’s share in Medea, which contains 
some of the sublimest passages in dramatic music— 
a last act, indeed, with scarce a parallel—and is in 
every way worthy to bé mated with the lofty ideal 
of Euripides, we must take another opportunity of 
speaking. So truly magnificent a composition ought 
not to be dismissed in a few brief sentences. Nor 
can we do more at present than cursorily allude to 
the performance, which was creditable to all con- 
cerned. Mlle. Titiens was grand and impressive 
from the first scene to the last. There is no part 
in lyric tragedy so arduous and so difficult as_ that 
of Medea. Even Fidelio is easier labor in compari- 
son. Nevertheless, Mile. Titiens proved fully equal 
to her task, and achieved a legitimate triumph. 
All the parts were adequately filled. Probably the 
splendid music given to Creon, the Corinthian des- 
pot, was never so well sung as by Mr. Santley ; Herr 
Gunz, as might have been anticipated, was an ex- 
cellent Jason; while Dirce, Medea’s unhappy rival, 
found in Miss Laura Harris one able to cope with 
the more trying than graceful air in the first act, 
and Neris, Medea’s attached follower, was equally 
fortunate in meeting with so clever a representative 
as Mile. Sinico. The opera is thoroughly well put 
upon the stage, with new scenery, appropriately 
Greek (by Mr. Telbin), new costumes, and decora- 
tions. The last act, which culminates with Medea’s 
escape in the Chariot of the Sun, is particularly im- 
posing. The band and chorus covered themselves 
with laurels by their execution of music so terribly 
exacting; and no compliment was ever better de- 
served than that paid at the termination of the 
opera to Signor Arditi, the conductor, who, after a 
general call for the principal singers, followed by a 
double summons for Mlle. Titiens, was led on to 
the stage bythe Medea of the evening, in obedience 
to the unanimously expressed wish of the audience. 
The execution by the chorus of the superb antiphon- 
al pwans in the scene of Jason’s marriage with 
Dirce, and that by the band of the storm, in the midst 
of which the curtain rises on the third and grandest 
act, would alone have stamped this performance on 
the memory of any one capable of being touched 
by the loftiest manifestations of art. 

Among the audience last night were observed the 
son and nephew of Cherubini. 





Municn.—From Herr Wagner’s letter to the pa- 
pers it would seem that his “Tristan and Isolde’’ is to 
be produced in the King’s private theatre in the palace 
at Munich, and that the performances are to take 
place before audiences, who, as the letter expresses it, 
it is desired may consist of those who by previous 
study of Wagnerian music have prepared themselves 
to sympathize with the new work.—Orchestra. 


Leipzig. The Sing-Academie, in May, perform- 
ed Haydn’s “Seasons,” an old work which seems to 
be attracting new attention in several parts of Eu- 
rope, and is by many considered superior to the 
“Creation.” . 

On the 9th of May, C. de Barbieri conducted, at 
the Stadt-theater, his new opera, “‘Perdita,” subject 
from Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. The Lower- 
Rhine Musik-Zeitung finds in his work “only the mu- 
sical Italian eclectic, who at one time mirrors the 
style of Verdi and Donizetti, and, at another, that of 
Meyerbeer and Rossini,”—most successful in follow- 
ing the latter. 
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The Past Musical Year in Boston. 

The great Festival of the Handel & Haydn 
Society fairly closed our musical season, and we 
may count up what music (of the kinds common- 
ly most worthy of a hearing) we have heard, or 
had the opportunity to hear. Looking over the 
period from the middle of October to June, which 
includes all the concerts, operas and oratorios of 
any consequence, we will first note the 





I. ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


The larger plans of Mr. Carl Zerrahn for 
“Philharmonic” evening concerts, as in former 
winters, having been abandoned, we have been 
dependent solely (until the Festival) on the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concerts of the Orches- ' 
tral Union. a small, but well assimilated orches- 
tra, under Mr. Zerrahn, in whose twelve concerts: 
were presented the following : 

a) Sympnontes. Beethoven, Nos. 1,°2, 5. 6 
(Pastoral), and 8.—Mozart, No. 3, in E flat, No. 
10, in D.—-Mendelssohn, No. 3 (“Scotch”), No. 
4 (“Italian”), twice.—Gade, in B flat. 

On a grander scale, with an Orchestra of 100 
instruments, the Festival gave us: Beethoven’s 
Eroica, No. 4, and No. 7 in A; Schubert in C; 
and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” in A minor. 

b) Concertos. None for piano-forte. For 
violin, Beethoven’s in D, and Mendelssohn's in 
E minor, were played by Mr. Henry Suck in the 
Orchestral Union Concerts. 

c) OvertuREs. To the Union we owe: 
Bennett’s “Naiads” (twice); Rietz, Concert 
Overture in A (twice) ; Rossini, La Gazza Ladra 
(twice); Herold, Zampa (twice); Auber, La 
Sirené (2), Fra Diavolo (2); Weber, Oberon; . 
Beethoven, Fidelio ; Mendelssohn, Ruy Blas and 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream;” F. Kielblock, 
“Miles Standish” (MS.) 

These are for the most part lighter overtures, 
best suited for a small orchestra, and for graceful 
contrast before and after a Symphony in popular 
afternoon concerts. The four Festival concerts 
gave us larger Overtures, on a larger scale, some 
of them gloriously rendered, namely: Mendels- 
sohn: “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Ruy Blas ;” 
Beethoven : Leonora (No. 8), Coriolan; Weber: 
Euryanthe; Bennett: “The Naiads;” Rossini: 
“Tell 3” Wagner: Tannhduser and Rienzi. 

d) Miscetianerous.  Liszt’s Les Preludes 
was splendidly played at the Festival, after sev- 
eral performances by the Orchestral Union.— 
Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz music was played by the 
Festival Band, and also in the two “monster” 
concerts given in the Boston Theatre by the 
“Musicians’ Protective Union.”— Various orches- 
tral arrangements, also—such as Chopin’s Marcia 
Sunebre, fragments from Tannhduser and Lohen- 
grin, and other operas, have figured in the pro- 
grammes of the winter. 

To complete the list of purely orchestral music, 
we must add performances of the C-minor Sym- 
phony, and of the Leonora, Rienzi and Tell over- 
tures at the aforesaid “monster” concerts. The 
Overtures in Oratorio and Opera performances 
we need not, and those played in the various 
theatres we cannot, name. 

The above is not a meagre list, and yet we 
have done better. If we look back twelve years, 
to the season of 1852-3, we find in our list of 
Symphonies that year all the nine of Beethoven, 
including the “Choral,” most of them three times 
over; the four principal ones of Mozart; three 
by Haydn ; one by Spohr ; four by Mendelssohn; 
and ohe each by Schubert, Schumann and Gade. 
Of Overtures, five by Beethoven, four by Mo- 
zart, six by Mendelssohn, four by Weber, two by 
Cherubini, and one each by Gluck, Spohr, Schu- 
bert and Bennett. And during that and the suc- 
ceeding year we heard, with orchestra, the prin- 
cipal piano Concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber and Chopin; that was in the days of Al- 
fred Jaell and the Germanians, and of the classi- 
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cal pre-existence of Heller the magician. When 
shall we do so well again ? 
11. ORATORIO. 

For this grandest form of combined vocal and 
instrumental music we have relied wholly of late 
years on the Handel & Haydn Society. This 
year the list is short, containing nothing new, but 
much that is of the best, the most memorable 
part of which is that which was compressed with- 
in the great week of the Festival, which gave us 
Handel’s Messiah and Israel in Egypt (incom- 
plete), Haydn’s Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
and Hymn of Praise (twice), and Nicolai’s Cho- 
ral Overture: “Ein feste Burg,” &c. Before the 
Festival, the Society gave one performance of 
Costa’s Eli and two of the Messiah. In the year 
above referred to for comparison we had two 
choral societies in the field, who, between them, 
gave us five Oratorios of Handel (Afessiah, Ju- 
das Maccabeus (4 times), Jepthah (in part), 
Joshua and Sau/); also Beethoven’s Mount of Ol- 
ives, Haydn’s Creation and Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul (in part). 

Sebastian Bach, in the great forms of Passion, 
Cantata, Mass, Magnificat, and even of Motet 
and Chorale, still knocks at the door of the great 
music halls unheard ; but he has found entrance 
into some smaller, more secluded, genial cham- 
bers, and must ere long leaven the whole lump. 


Ill. OPERA. 


GERMAN. We have a new satisfaction in sum- 
ming up under this head, since the past year has 
given us for the first time a German Opera,and a 
really good one. Mr. Grover’s company paid 
us two visits, one of a fortnight (12 performan- 
ces)in May, 1864, and one of four weeks (24 per- 
formances) beginning Oct. 10. In these six 
weeks they gave us: Mozart’s Zauberflite and 
Don Juan, twice; Beethoven’s Fidelio, 4 times; 
Boieldieu’s Die Weisse Dame (Dame Blanche), 3 
times; Meyerbeer’s Robert 2, Huguenots 2; Hal- 
evy’s La Juive: Weber's Freyschiitz 5; Gounod’s 
Faust 7; Mireille (in part) : Flotow’s Martha 4, 
Stradella 2; Wagner’s Tannhduser (1st act) ; 
Kreutzer’s Nachtlager in Granada; Nicolai’s 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor.—The pieces new to 
Boston were Fidelio, the Dame Blanche, Tann- 
hduser, Mireille, the Nachilager, Stradella, and 
the “Merry Wives.” 

IraLtAn. Maretzek’s troupe occupied the 
Boston Theatre several weeks in January, dur- 
ing which time they gave: Donizetti’s Poliuto, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Don Sebastiano 4, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and Lucia; Bellinis Norma: Verdi's 
Trovatore, and Ernani 2; Flotow’s Martha 2; 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni 2; Gounod’s Faust 3; 
Auber’s Fra, Diavolo 8. The novelties were 
Don Sebastian and Fra Diavolo., 

This ends the list of music addressed to the 
larger audiences; Chamber Music, &c., next 
time, 





*A Letter from Chicago. 

The good people of the Lake City have, we 
suppose, as good a right as others to cluck 
over their new Opera house and new invoice of 
latest operatic fashions; but really their news- 
paper “critics” (and even our own correspondent 
in some degree) have carried their glorifications 
to a pitch which is fairly satirized in the follow- 
ing: 


Cuicaco, June 28.—The new Opera House is 





at last fairly dedicated. The anticipations of months 
have been more than realized in the successful season 
which has just closed. According to the verdict of 
critics, who of course are thoroughly qualified to 
judge, and whose truth and justice are proverbial, 
we have had the most brilliant operatic season that 
ever was known. The Opera Hcuse is the most 
magnificent in the world, and the audiences are the 
finest, although London, Paris and New York do 
very well for small cities. Mr. Grau is the greatest 
of living impresarios, indeed the greatest that ever 
did live, and deserves to be honored at once with a 
saintship for his unheard of liberality, profound 
knowledge and devoted self-sacrifice in the interests 
of art. Unfortunately we are not Roman Catholics, 
and it would be quite out of the question to confer so 
un-orthodox a degree. The only practicable thing 
left would be to send him to Congress, where they 
send all good people whom the “world delighteth to 
honor.” 

We condole with those who have been so unfortu- 
nate as to miss the great triumph of the century, if 
uot of the world, a series of thirty or forty operas 
rendered with absolute perfection. We congratulate 
ourselves upon the rare occasion that has called to- 
frether so many artists who have reached the summit 
of earthly glory. The fame of Pasta and Malibran 
isdimmed. Grisi reigns no longer. Lablache and 
Tamburini are eclipsed. Rubini will be heard of no 
more. The genius of the past pales in forgotten 
splendor. The genius of the future sighs hopelessly. 
Wellfmay the artists weep, like Alexander of old, for 
more worlds to conquer. The earth can offer noth- 
ing further. It was confidently expected by the 
credulous that at the close of the season the entire 
company would ascend together in a blaze of glory. 
Imagine the shock to unduly wrought imaginations 
when they simply went away like ordinary mortals. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The only consolation we can offer those who are 
still wearily “climbing up the ever-climbing wave,” 
is, that they must “learn to suffer and to wait”— 
until some one compiles a new dictionary with a 
fresh supply of superlatives. 

But it has been profoundly remarked that “all 
things have an end.” ‘The operatic season has end- 


ed. There were several benefits, in accordance with~ 


the scriptural doctrine which teaches us that “unto 
him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
There was a gala night or two, and the opera was 
over. The Sanitary Fair is over also. The heaving 
tide of life is settling back to its level, but thinking 
people recognize that it is a higher level than before. 
A decided advance in the Art culture of Chicago has 
been made within the last two months, The Fair 
brought herea collection of paintings by many of 
the best American artists. Sculpture has been ably 
if not very largely represented by Miss Hosmer’s Ze- 
nobia, and some of the lesser works of Palmer. Ar- 
chitecture has achieved a triumph in the completion 
of the Opera House, which, if not the finest in the 
world, @ point upon which we are not qualified to 
judge, never having seen “the world,” is certainly a 
model of convenience, taste and beauty, in other 
words a “representative Opera House.” Music has 
asserted its power by commanding the time and re- 
sources of the people to a remarkable degree for a 
season of two months. We have listened to the mas- 
terpieces of Mozart, Auber, Gounod, Donizetti, Bel- 
lini and Verdi, interpreted by such artists as Zucchi, 
Kellogg, Morensi, Ortolani, Bellini, Mazzoleni, Su- 
sini, Massimiliani, and Lotti. 

If we have not a generally cultivated taste for art, 
we certainly have for fashion, which practically 
amounts to very much the same thing in supporting 


the Opera, indeed, perhaps, to rather more. ‘Taste in 
itself 1s eminently unproductive. People who have 
no castles of their own, build themselves “castles in 
Spain,” and fill their souls with beauty, which costs 





little in money, and has no disposition to take unto 
itself wings and fly away. But they are rarely able 
to pay for the beauty that is in other people’s soulse 
Idealism is expensive, but idealists seldom pay for 
it. Fashion, however, has a wonderful power in the 
adaptation of means to ends. It has a keen eye to 
the good things of this world, and usually the where- 
withai to get them, which after all is very convenient. 
If money will not buy appreciation, it will buy some- 
thing that cultivates it, and so in the end fashion is 
really the good genius of artists. With us it serves 
very well as a scaffolding, until the glorious temple 
of Art shall have built itself a more solid foundation 
in the hearts of the people. 
ALTON Gray. 





Orpuevs Musicar Socitety.—We had no room 
in our last to speak of the delightful Soirée at Chick- 
ering’s Rooms, on the evening of June 8. It was 
truly refreshing to the social room full of invited 
guests, in the musical dearth that has followed the 
Festival. The Club still holds its own under the 
able directorship of Mr. Kreissmann, and the part- 
songs were sung with spirit, delicacy and .perfect 
unity. These were: “Abendruhe,”’ by Hauptmann, 
“Reiterlust,” (Gade); “In der,Ferne,” and “Das 
Lieben bringt gross’ Frend,” (Robert Franz) ; “Das 
Voglein im Wald,” (Diirner), “Ich liebe was fein ist,” 
(Marschner) ; “Wohin?” Zéllner), ‘Ziite dich,” 
(Girschner) ; and a very clever, droll burlesque on 
the “Carnival of Venice,” by Genée. Messrs. DrEsEL 
ane Leonarp played the slow movement and finale 
of quite an old-fashioned Concerto in E flat, for two 
pianos, by Mozart. Mr. Kreissmann sang with his 
usual fine artistic feeling a couple of songs by Franz 
and Schumann. But the freshest and most enjoy- 
able feature of the evening was three Arias from 
Mozart’s operas, sung with accompaniment for two 
pianos arranged from the orchestral score by Mr. 
Dresel, and with such consummate skill that al- 
most all that the orchestral parts contain was there. 
In Leporello’s “Jadamina!” you seemed actually 
to hear the orchestra, and the air was sung with de- 
lightful unction by Mr. ScnrausstarDTER. The 
other two were from the Seraglio: a bass recitative and 
air in the part of Osmyn, the jailor, sung by Mr. 
LANGERFELDT, and one of the most profoundly tender 
and beautiful tenor songs to be found in Mozart’s 
operas, too little known among us,Belmont’s apostro_ 
phe to Costanza, which gave scope to Mr. Kreiss_ 
mann’s best powers. We trust these real gems of 
song, with such accompaniment, will become well 
known next winter. 


To Contrisutors.—We cannot print any con- 
tribution unless we know the name of the writer. 
This necessary rule has! deprived us of the pleasure 
of printing more than one good article. 


Menpetssoun Musica InstituTE.—Our read- 
ers who have been interested by reports from Mr. 
Oxtver’s excellent school, will be gratified to hear 
of its continued prosperity. Its twenty-eighth term 
has just closed another year of unexpected success in 
our city, during which fifteen out of forty-eight pu- 
pils have graduated, many of whom now occupy, or 
are about to occupy, positions of importance as teach- 
ers in seminaries or towns in various parts of the 
country. By special request of a majority of the pu- 
pils, no time has been devoted to preparation for a 
public exhibition of the skill they have attained, and 
the teachers of the Institute, entirely satisfied with 
the evidence of public appreciation afforded by a 


goodly share of patronage, willingly accede to their 
wishes. The next term commences Oct. 5. 


Rossini’s ““Barbiere” has lately been given in Lon- 
don by Adelina Patti, Mario und Ronconi; and the 
London Times says that ‘‘no other such representa- 
tives of the characters of Rosina, Almaviva and Figaro 
have existed within the memory of the present gener- 
ation.” Of Patti the Times adds : 

“Happily, though petted, Mlle. Patti is by no 


means spoiled. This is apparent in the progress she 
is continually making. No lyric comedian at present 
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on the boards tries harder to perfect herself—to make 
herself mistress, in short, of all the requirements in- 
‘dispensable to her recognition as an artist of the first 
class. Nature has not only bountifully provided her 
with the physical means, but also with the rare gift 
of original genius. She can not only master with in- 
credible ease whatever is set down for her, but invent 
for herself. A more charmingly piquant, graceful, 
and refined assumption than her Rosina could hardly 
be imagined. 

We think there is no exaggeration in what is said 
above of the three artists in the “Barbiere,” for we 


heard them sing it in London four years ago. 


A biography of Schubert, published abroad, in- 
cludes many extracts from his diary, like the follow- 
ing : 

“1824. From the deepest recesses of my heart doI 
hate that one-sidedness which causes so many poor 
wretches to believe that only the particular occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged is the best, and that 
all the rest are nothing. One beauty should accom- 
pany man throngh life—that is love—but the lustre 
of his enthusiasm for this should brighten everything 
else.” 

“27th March. ‘There is no one who understands 
the sorrow of another, and no one who understands 
the joy of another. We always fancy we go to some 
one else, and we go only by his side. O torment for 
him who knows this!” 

“My productions in music spring from my under- 
standing and from my sorrow ; those which my sor- 
rows alone created appear to please the world most.” 
-~ 
{ Tae Centra Park, in New York, is certainly 
a great fact inthe esthetic, and to some extent the 
musical, culture of the people. Is it not pleasant to 
picture to oneself a scene like this described in the 
Tribune ? x 

The fourth concert of the season was given at the 
Park on Saturday afternoon, by the Central Park 
Band, under the direction of H. B. Dodworth. The 
selections were well made, and creditably rendered, 
to an assembly far too vast to enjoy the music ; thou- 
sands wandering off in various directions, lounging 
on the grass, boating on the lake, looking at the (at 
present) very diminutive zéological collection, takipg 
the air in carriages, feeding the swans, partaking of 
ices, and luxuriating in modes too numerous to men- 
tion. The day was charming, a delicious breeze 
springing up about the time of the concert, and con- 
tinuing until long after sunset. The sky was as soft 
and blue as the eye of Laura di Noves bending over 
the passionate sonnets of Petrarch; the air was 
balmy and delicious as the blooming vales of Anda- 
lusia. The heavens seemed to kiss the earth, and 
each to glow with new beauty born of the dear caress. 
Little was left to désire physically as one sat on the 
benches or reclined on the smooth sward ; the zephyrs 
stirring the leaves or playing in his hair; the eve 
resting on the broad, sweet, green shade—a grateful 
oasis in the brick and mortar desert of the city—with 
a full and exquisite sense of repose ; the soft, melan- 
choly music of Schubert or the vivacious, haf-intoxi- 
eating strains of Strauss floating and throbbing 
through the atmosphree into the melody-awakened 
heart with a semi-voluptuous, semi-spiritual influence. 
Thousands of citizens and strangers were there on 
foot and in vehicles of all kinds. Brilliant toilets 
and lovely faces beamed from the carriages and along 
the promenades. Every man, woman and child 
looked happy under the,Tuscan sky of rose-fragrant 
June. The toils, the cares and anxieties of life were 
forgotten for those few hours which were surrendered 
quite to the tranquility and pleasure of the radiant 
scene. We were glad to observe among the throng, 
a large representation of the mechanical and laboring 
class, who had come there with their wives aud sweet- 
hearts and children to breathe a little fresh air, and 
gain an opportunity to preserve through their next 
week of toil a pleasant memory and a sweet antici- 
pation of joys to be renewed. Our glorious Park is 
what it was designed to be—a resort for the people at 
large ; a place of rest and recreation for the poor and 
humble, who have not the means to seek Saratoga 
or the sea-shore, the quiet nooks of the country, and 
the cool shelter of the mountain retreats. The Park 
generally, but especially on such occasions as Satur- 
day, represents the heterogeneous homogeneity (if 
we may use-the expression) of the Republic, and 
particularly the metropolitan and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of New York. 

Fashionable women, flashing with jewels and brave 
with immaculate toilets, rustle against the plain robes 
of artizan’s wives and day-laborers’ daughters. 
Broadway dandies, who give what little mind they 





have to their sartorial adornment, come in contact 
with the threadbare coat and the over-worn panta- 
loons of the small tradesman or burly stevedore, who 
does not care a fig for modes, and never heard of Le 
Follet in all his life. All ranks, grades, phases of 
society are found at the Park; and they who believe 
everybody is out of towu have but to visit the vicin- 
ity of Fifty-ninth street, to discover their mistake: 
The Park is indeed, a grand social maelstrom, where 
personal distinction is for the time being lost, and 
pretentious individuality swallowed up. 

There must have been at least, 20,000 to 25,000 
people scattered over the Park on Saturday; but in 
that large crowd there was no disturbance, no viola- 
tion of order, no transgression whatever. 

* Verily we are encouraged to believe the American 
people are growing civilized, and that in the course of 
time, we can assemble together and enjoy ourselves 
rationally without manifesting any disposition to put 
our National irreverence into practice, and do what, 
we ought not to do just forthat reason. We are 
gradually though steadily gaining in repose, at least 
externally ; we are slowly learning to rid ourselves 
of the fever that burns our lives out so early ; we are 
gradually disciplining ourselves into self-containment 
and augmenting our discipline without losing our, 
strength. As a country we need rest, and we are 
taking it more than we used, and will take more and 
more because we have so magnificent a place to seek 
and find it as the Central Park. 

Mr. L. H. Sournarp.—We clipped the follow- 
ing from the Transcript of May 30th, but in the 
crowd of other matters it was overlooked. Mr. 
Southard is one of our best musicians, as weJl as 
a tried pianist. 

Concert tN Roxnury.—The production of 
original musical works is always a matter of interest, 
since it is seldom that we are able to welcome the 
advent of a composer of genius. In spite of the vast 
number of published pieces, there are fewer origina- 
tors of ideas in public probably, than in any of the 
arts. Mr. L. H. Southard, well known in this city 
some years ago, and who has now returned after 
nearly three vears’ military service, gave a concert at 
the Mount Pleasant church on Wednesday evening 
last. Te was ably sustained by the choir, aided by 
several distinguished amateurs. The programme 
was finely arranged, and every portion of it enjov- 
able ; but the chief interests centered in the few origi- 
nal compositions of the conductor. We have not 
space for description or analysis, but only to say in 
general that they display creative powers of a high 
order and are full of sentiment, fervor, taste and 
learning. They should be heard in a wider circle, as 
they will be sooner or later. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Palladium of June 
14th says: 


W. Eugene Thayer, of Boston, gave a concert at 
Mechanics Hall on the evening of the 7th instant, 
assisted by Miss Annie Cary, Miss Loise Adams, Mr. 
J.P. Draper, voealists, and Mr. Joseph Sharland, 
pianist. Among the best of the performances were 
Mr. Thayer’s plaving of Boch’s great Fugue in G 
Minor, the beautiful Sonata of Mendelssohn, No. 3, 
in A, and the Larghetto from Beethoven’s Second 
Svmphony.- Mr. Thaver also performed one of his 
“Idyls of the Rose,” and an Improvisation. The 
Organ had long heen silent, the player was on the 
eve of departure for Europe and studv, and the con- 
cert was most fayorably received. The other per- 
formers acquitted themselves well. Miss Cary sang 
in her best manner, and Miss Adams’ voice and sing- 
ing were an agreeable surprise. With our Hall and 
Organ, we should oftener hear similar concerts. The 
“minstrels” have nearly usurped the former of late. 
Happily, the “black clowd” cannot overshadow the 
Organ as well! * 

Another concert on the Worcester Organ was given 
on the 17th of June, by Mr. H. B. Danrortn, who 
played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Overture to 7e/l, and Batiste’s “‘Thander Storm” 
Fantasia. 

A Concert—“Grand” of course—was to be given 
onthe 28th ult. by Mr. F. Zirrersart, of New 
York, a graduate of the Conservatory of Dresden. 
Mr. Zitterbart (how shall we translate the queer 
name? Shakes-beard? Wizzle-whiskers ?) is a 
pianist, of what stamp will appear from his selections : 
“Grand Fantasia from Dinorah ;” Grand Valse de 
Concert from Faust; Fantasia: “Pearl Shower,” 
(original.) Worcester seems favored with thunder 
storms this season. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


O rosy morn. Song. Abt. 
How f air art thou! (Wie schon bist du.) Weide. 
Two capital German songs. 
Earth, the beautiful Earth for me. S. Glover. 30 
Glover has musically rendered a fine poetic idea, 
and of course the music is goud. 
Could I be near my boy! M. Keller. 30 
A sweet, affectionate ballad, with music, perhaps, 
a little better than the average. 
I always feared a married life. 40 
Gentle flower, can’st thou tell. _ 80 
My own native vale. 30 
Three songs from ‘‘Love’s Ransom,” by Hatton. 
This opera contains a ber of llent songs, of 
which the above three are good specimens. 
Thou who searchest the depths of the heart. (Dio, 
che leggi in fondo all’ alma). Petrella. 7 
Of the character of the greater opera pieces, long, 
and difficult, but more worthy of practice on that 
account, as one rises by such practice nearer to the 
higher ranks of vocalists. 
The lovely lass o’ Inverness. (Die holde Magd 
von Inverness) . Beethoven. 
Words by Burns, The music very mournful, but— 
Beethoven wrote it, 
Celestial Hope. Tenor Solo and Quartet. Arr. 
from Beethoven by A. Davenport. 
This is the last of the series of quartets, which Mr. 
D. has, with fine taste and skill, “‘separated from a + 
secular to a sacred use.”? They are all good, and are 
acceptable additions to choir musical literature. 
My heart and hand are thine. (Mir ist so wun- 
derbar). _ “Fidelio.” 60 
The celebrated quartet, in which Leonore, with Mar- 
cellina and her father, and the rustic lover, take part. 
Not very difficult for common singers. 





Instrumental. 


Fragment of the Allegretto of Beethoven’s 7th 
_ Symphony. Arranged by Batiste for Organ. 60 
Fragment of Finale and Adagio, of Beethoven’s 
9th Symphony. Arranged by Batiste. 75 
Fragment of the Allegretto of Beethoven’s 8th 
Symphony, arr. for organ by Batiste. 50 
These pieces must, of necessity, be good, considering 
the author and the arranger. Difficult, but not ex- 
tremely so. 
Sonata in F. Four hands. Diabelli. 
Teachers, in the habit of using Diabelli’s duets, 
think very highly of them. They are very ‘‘playa- 
ble,’ have no awkward places in them, but the fingers 
go over them easily and naturally. As there is no 
better practice for pupils than duet playing. practical 
teachers will be glad to try this and the other pieces. 
Barber of Seville. Fantasie Brillante. 
J. Leyback. 1.00 
A brilliant opera, and a good ‘‘variationist’’ put 
together, are pretty certain to bring out a sparkling 
piece. Try it. F 
Pas Redoublé. Morceau Brillante. Sjdney Smith. 
Smith’s music has been already described as very 
sweet as well as brilliant. A fine piece, 
Operatic Pot-pourri. 
Il Trovatore. Piano and Violin. Eichberg. 
Traviata. “ J sd 75 
Mr. Eichberg continues his good work,,and here 
provides acceptable practice for lovers of the violin 
and of operas. 
The dream. Piano and Violin. J. F. Spaulding. 75 
Love’s messengers. Waltz. A. Birgfeld. 50 
Cherry ripe. Galop. J. Cassidy. 35 
Love’s whispers. Song without words. V. de Ham. 50 





Music By Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. . 

















